Meeting of Strauss and Offenbach

The Waldteufel waltz is like a cake with two layers; it has tune
and countertune, repeat and finish. They are scenes and places;
but are never persons. Neither has the theatre influenced their
convention. It is music of the bandstand or the ballroom; never
of the stage. The later triumphs of Johann Strauss caused so
many of his earlier successes to be forgotten. Between 1844 and
1872, which is before Die Fledermaus was written, Johann
Strauss had composed some three hundred and fifty separate
pieces of dance music. It is, probably, safe to say that no one
knows what has been lost in this accumulation of forgotten tunes.
Many of them were written, literally, on the day, for the day.
But, already, even in his early waltzes, the form is so much more
studied and elaborate than in the case of Waldteufel. Every waltz
of Strauss consists of four or five sections, each containing two
separate themes; while, in the period after Morgenblatter, which
may be taken as marking the end of his youth, the waltzes are
given long preludes or introductions which amount, almost, to
an overture in miniature. In fact, as is nearly always the case
when the fertility of any artist is in question, this prodigal talent
can be seen perpetually renewing itself and taking immense pains
to that end.

The conspicuous change or alteration in Johann Strauss comes
after this time. It has been said that a remark made to him by
Offenbach inspired him to think of writing operetta. This has, at
any rate, approximate truth, for it must have been the success of
the French composer in three theatres at once, in a foreign capital,
that made him determine to try for a more permanent public.
However this may be, it is certainly fascinating for ourselves to
conjecture the meeting of these two composers. Offenbach, as
we have said, had come to Vienna for the Carnival, and was
staying at the 'Goldenes Lamm* in the Leopoldstadt. He had
brought with him an 'expensive petite amie* from Paris, though
her identity is not disclosed to us; but, doubtless, she was one
of the lesser stars of the Varietes, or the Bouffes Parisiennes.
It is the most characteristic period of the 'sixties, coming, in the
case of Offenbach, just before Barbe-Bleu, La Perichole, La Vie
Parisienne, and at the beginning of the real fame of Strauss. Not
that his successes had been confined, so far, to his native land.
He was already, for instance, famous in the Russian capital,
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